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€lait  Wars  in  th^  ^t§hknbf5 


( Read  to  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness 
on  29th  November,  1916). 


It  baiS  long  beien  the  custom  of  histoirianis  to'  speak  of 
Higlilanders  as  men  of  lai  fighting  mo©.''  During  the 
present  war  the  valomr  and  endurance  of  our  Highland 
regiments,  and  of  the  thoiusaoids  of  North  and  West-country 
fishermen  serving  in  H.M.  Navy;^  have  earned  the  admira^tion 
of  friend  and  foe  alike.  It  may  be  assierted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  has  sur- 
passed  in  pir'actioal  piatriotiem,  in  eager  recruitment,  or  in 
sacrifice,  the  record  of  the  Highland  Ooiunties  of  Scotland. 
It  is  natural  to  enquire  why  the  men  of  Gaeldom  have 
exhibited  so  keeni  and  noble  a  spirit,  Siurpassing  even 
the  deeds  of  their  forefathers  in  the  anti- Napoleonic  cam- 
paigns. It  is  certainly  not  because  they  have  been  the 
pampered  children  of  the  Empire.  Equally  certainly,  their 
gallantry  haB  not  been  inspired  by  self-interest.  They  are 
a-mong  the  poiorest  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  far  as 
worldly  posisessions  are  conceirned.  Nor  have  they  been 
enthused  by  Imperialistic  dreams.  Their  interests  are 
domestic.  The  pageiantry  of  Empire,  as  exhibited  from  time 
to  time  in  thei  greiat  cities  of  the  the  homelaiud,  has  never 
been  displayed  near  their  villages  and  islands.  Whence, 
then,  came  this  impulse  toi  risk  all,  and  to  suffer  the  untold 
horrors  of  war,  so-  voluntarily  and  heroically  ?  Why  was  it 
that  the  Military  Service  Acts  found  so  few  eligiblei  men 
remaining  in  the  Highland  districtsi? 

The  ill-informed  observer  will  content  himself  by  quoting 
the  opinion  of  the  historians  that  the;  Highlanders  are  a 
fighting  race..  By  doing  soi  he  will  do  less  than,  justice  to  the 
Gael,  for  his  suggestion  can  only  mean  that  Highlanders  love 
fighting  f  cr  its  own  sake,  that  they  are  by  nature  a.  combative 
people,  and  therefore  a  people  with  more  bravery  than  sense. 
This  idea,  thongh  commonly  held,  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
Highlanders  have  exercised  a  fairly  sound  discrimination  in 
their  military  enthusiasms  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
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They  have  not  shown  a>ny  inclination  to^  serve  as  soldiers  of 
fortune,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  men  of  a 
merely  pugnacioue  breed.  Acooirdingly,  while  it  is  true  thai 
Highlanders  have  always  given  lai  gooid  account  of  themselvee 
in  support  of  any  cause  for  which  they  drew  the  sword,  one 
may  claim,  a.nd  every  true  Highlander  will  claim,  that  their 
valour  in  the  Europeian  Wiar  has  not  arisen  from  mere  love 
of  fighting,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

At  a  time  like  thisi,  however,  when  everything  is  organised 
on  a  war  basis,  we  naturally  cnQuire  into  the  military  records 
of  our  racs,  anid  it  is  my  task  to-night  to  discuss  with 
yon  the  days  when  clan  wars  were  fooight  among  our  native 
hills,  and  tO'  describe  briefly  the  war  organisation'  of  those 
clans,  and  the  reiasons  which  produced  strife. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outseti  that  I  cannot  accept  the  view 
that  the  clan  was  primarily  a  war  organisaition.  No  doubt 
it  is  true  that  there  was  a  time  in  the  Highlands  when  men's 
first  and  last  thoughts  were  of  defence  and  offence ;  but  in 
the  clan  period  proper — from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
seventeenth  century — war  was  far  from  being  the  main  occupa- 
tion of  the  clansmen.  They  had  a  well-developed  com- 
munal life.  They  were  not  nomadic.  They  had  definite 
systems  of  law.  They  had  a  literature  of  their  own.  They 
were  as  religious  as  their  neighbours,  and  they  had  musical 
tastes  of  a  high  order.  Unquestionably,  they  also'  had  their 
wars,  their  hatreds^,  and  their  diplomacies.  They  were 
probably  miore  prompt  to  resent  an-  affront  than  were  the 
Southerni  Scots,  and  they  had  long  memories  for  records  of 
injuries,  but  they  were  not  a  raoei  of  ignorant  savages,  living 
for  war  and  by  war,  as  most  writers  of  history  have  imagined 
them  toi  have  been.  Writers  of  fiction  have  found  in  the 
Highland  warrior  a  romantic  personage,  and  have  described 
his  qualities  withi  dramatic  skill  rather  than  with  accuracy. 
Historians  have  mainly  failed  even  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  facts  concerning  Highland  civilisation.  They  were 
familiar  with  South-country  records  of  Highland  incursions, 
and  they  then  assiumed  that  they  knew  all  about  the  High- 
land chiaracter.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  if  a  French- 
man professed  to  understaoid  Indian  civilisation  after  serving 
alongside  Indian  troops  in  France.  Asi  the  result  of  my 
reading  of  Highland  history,  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that 
while  the  Highlander  of  the  clan  period  was  a  fearless  and 


determined  soldier  when  there  was  fighting  to  be  done,  he 
did  not  fight  more  often,  or  more  ruthlessly,  than  the  men  of 
other  European  races.  If  the  records  of  the  individual  clans 
are  examined,,  it  will  bei  found  that  their  battles  were  not 
nearly  sO'  numerous  as  ignorant  people  imagine,  and,  as  I 
shall  show  later  on,  that  in  matters  of  chiviatlry  and  observ- 
ance of  what,  are  popularly  known  as  the  laws  of  war 
they  had  nothing  toi  learn  from  English  or  Continental 
troops. 

In  wa^r  the  fighting  forces  of  a,  clan  were  led  by  the  chief 
or  captain.  The  term  captain  is  frequently  used  in  ancient 
writings,  and  is  generally  acoepted  las  being  at  leiast  as  old 
as  the  title  of  chief ."^  Usoially  the  captain  wa©  the  chief,  but 
if  th€>  latter  were  toio  old  or  too'  infirm  to  lead  the  clan  in 
hattle,  he  appointed  a  ciaptain  to  act  as  his  deputy.  For  all 
practical  purposes  we  may  regard  the  terms  as  synonymous. 
In  the'  case  of  Clan'  Chattani  the  term  captain  is  still  generally 
used  instead  of  the  name  chief.  In  war,  as  in  peace,  the 
authority  of  thC'  chief  was  very  great,  but  naturally  he  had  to 
secure  the  consient  of  the  clan,,  to  v/hosie  goodwill  he  owed  his 
reoognition  as  chief,  and  by  whosie  tacit  consent  he 
could  alone  maintain  his  a.uthority.  There  is  an  old  Gaelic 
proverb,  "  Stronger  than  the  chief  are  his>  clansmen."  A 
chief  had  tO'  provide  for  the  social  well-being  of  his  clan,  and 
maintain  such  who  by  accident  are  fallen  toi  total  decay  " 
(Burt's  Letters).  If  he  failed  coaispiouously  in  either  his 
civil  or  military  capacity,  his  tenurei  of  office  was  insecure. 
There!  are  records  of  depositions,  or  clan  revolutions,  which 
show  that  the  clan  believed  itself  entitled  toi  withdraw  the 
rights  of  their  chiefs,  though  of  course'  there'  were  fam- 
ilies, such  as  the  C'olquhouns  and  the  Campbells,  who 
were  able  at  an  earlier  date  than  thei  other'  "'eading 
families  tO'  substitute^  the  feudal  for  the  tribal  system  of 
government.  Among  clan  chiefs  propter  there  were  several 
well-known  instances  of  depositions.  About  1460'  Stewart 
of  Garth  was  imprisoned  by  his  followers  because  of  his  fero- 
cious temper.  In  1498  Iain  Aluinn  MacDonald  of  Keppoch 
was  deposed  becausei  he  gave  up  a>  clansman  to  the  Mackin- 
tosh Chief  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  own'  clansmen  generally. 
Though  he  had  sons,  they  were  ignored,  and  he  was  succeeded 
hy  his  uncle,  and  that  uncle'si  descendants.    Ferquhard,  9th 

*  Dr  M-acBain  (Trans,  of  Gaelic  Socy.  of  Invss.,  Vol.  xvi.). 
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Chief  of  the  Mackintoshes,  found  it  convenient  to  renounoo 
his  position,  because  his  friends  of  the  name  of  Clan 
Chattan  were  altogether  dissatisfied  with  his  way  of  managing 
affairs/'  His  sons  w^eTe  not  considered  when  a  successor  was 
chosen/'^  Dugald  MacRanald  of  Island  Tirrim  was  killed 
by  his  own  men  because  he  made  himself  obnoxious,  and  hia 
four  sona  were  declared  ineligible  for  the.  succession  to  the 
chief  ship  of  Canranald."t  It  is  clear  that  the  lot  of  a  High- 
land clansman  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  retainer 
of  one  of  the  Lowland  Families  of  the  same  period.  The 
former  was  a  free  miember  of  an  independent  social  organisa- 
tion, while  the  latter  lived  in  practica.1  serfdom.  The  former 
had  a  sharie  in  the  recognition  of  each  new  chief  (though  in 
practice  thie  succession,  by  amoient  Cbltic  law,  was  limitv?d 
to  those  within  three  degrees  of  relationship  to  the 
last  chief),  while  the  latter  was  bound  to  feudal 
service  under  a  legally  appointed  superior.  It  is  true 
that  the  powers  of  a  chief,  when  installed,  were  very  far- 
reaching,  but  anything  like  tyranny  was  sure  to  end  in 
disaster  to  the  tyrant.  In  most  clans  therei  was  a  council, 
composed  of  experienced  menj,  whoi  advised  the  chief  on  ques- 
tions of  importance. 

When  on  active  servicie,  the  men  of  a  clan,  if  too  numer- 
ous to  act  as  on©  body,  were  divideid  into  two  or  more  regi- 
ments. Each  regimeinti  was  composed  of  various  companies, 
each  representing  a  certain  district,  and  comm:anded,  as  a 
rule,  by  the  chieftaini  of  the  cadet  braaich  of  the'  clan  who 
administered  the  district  in  question.  Theste  cadet  families 
enjoyed  a  consider  able  amount  of  independence.  Thus  the 
Abera^h)  branchi  of  the  Clan  Mackay  was  latterly  in  many 
ways  ai  separate  oirganisation  from  the  branch  which  followed 
the  chief  of  the  semi  or  Mackay  family,  though  they  usually 
took  their  places  in  the  claai's  councils  and  forces  when  great 
issues  werei  a^t  stake. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  fire-armsi — about  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century — the  Highlanders  used  the  bow  with 
very  coneiderable  skill,  but  their  miain  confidence  was  founded 
on  the  use'  of  the  axe  (as  at  Bainnockburn) ,  and  later  of  the 
sword — a.  broad-bladed  cutting  weapon,  sometimes  made  for 
use  with  both  hands. 

*  Dr  MacBain  (Trans,  of  Gaelic  Socy.  of  Invss.,  Vol.  xvi.). 
tBook  of  Clan  Donald,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  175. 
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Wyntour  wrote  in  his  ''Chronicle/'  about  1400,  an 
account  of  the  famous  combat  on  the  North  Inch  a/t  Perth,  in 
which  hei  saiys  :  — 

"  At  SaiUct  Johnstone  besid-e  the^  Freris 
All  thai  entrit  in  Barreris 
With  Bow  and  Ax,  Knyf  and  Swerd, 
To  deil  amang  thaim  thiar  last  werd.'^ 

John  Major  (1512)  says  the  clansmen  "  use  a  bow  and  quiver, 
and  a  halbert  (a  oombinatioin  of  spear  laind  battle-axe)  well 
sharpened,  as  they  possess  gooid  veins  of  native  iron.  They 
carry  large  daggers  placed  under  the  belt."  An  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliaimeint,  passed  in  1574,  dealing  with  weapon- 
shows,  prescribed  different  war  gear  for  Highlandersi  as  com- 
pared with  Lowlaiiders.  The  former  were  expected  to  have 
habirschonia"  (short  sleeveless  coats  of  miail),  "steilbonettds" 
(steel  caps),  swordis'^  (svfords:),  bowis  and  dorlochis  (bows 
and  quivers),  or  ''culveringis"  (a  long  slemder  piece  of  hand 
artillery).  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  ordinary 
warriors  in  a.  clan  array  were  so'  well  equipped.  In  addition  to 
the  sword  or  battle-axo  on  which  they  mainly  relied,  they  usually 
carried  a  dirk  or  ,a  smaller  battle-axe  on  their  right  thighs. 
The  Lochaber  axe  (s^  kind  of  pike)  was  not  iu  general  use 
throughout  the  Highlands,  so'  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  The 
shield  was  commonly  used.  It  was  made  of  bronze  or  ieather- 
oovered  wood,  and  it  was  carried  on  the  left  arm,  being  some- 
times provideid  with  an  arm-strap  as  well  as  a  handle.  Great 
skill  was  displayed  in  the  use  of  the  shield.  The  combatant's 
most  valuable  characteristic  was  coolness  in  action,  so.  that  ho 
might  defend  himself  with  his  shield  and  await  the  opening 
in  his  opponent's  defence  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  a 
coup-de- grace  with  the  claymore.  A  blustering  horse-soldier 
in  the  army  of  MontroQei  once  off e red  to  fight,  with  sword 
alone,  any  Highlander  whoi  would  face  him  with  sword  and 
ehield.  A  clansman  (afterwards  known  ,as  ''  Ranald  of  the 
Shield'')  at  once  accepted  tha  challenge,  but  came  forward 
with  a  dirk  only,  so  confident  was  he  in  his  prowess  with  his 
shield.  The  fate  of  the  challenger  is  not  recorded,  but  the 
wielder  of  the  dirk  came  safely  out  of  the  fight,  and  lived  to 
enjoy  the  new  name  which  his  self-confidence  and  skill  had 
so  well  earned  for  him.  The  use  of  coats  of  mail  was  common 
ainong  the  chiiefsi  and  company  officers,  and  occasionally 
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among  the  men  also.  Fitscottie  tells  us  that  in  1460  the 
forces  of  James  II.  were  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Ross  with 
ane  great  army  of  men,  all  armed  in  the  Highland  fashion, 
with  halbershownes  (short  sleevelessi  co>ata  of  mail),  bowes  and 
axes/'  The  Highlanders  were  slow  in  adopting  fire-arms  as 
pa^rt  of  their  equipment.  This  was  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to 
difficulties  of  supply,  but  wae  due  also  to'  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Highland  method  of  attack.  The  clansmien  advanced 
towards  an  enemy  at  a.  fast  walking-pace,  released  a  flight  of 
arrows,  threw  away  their  bows,  and  then  began  a  fierce  rush 
to  cloee  quarters  with  swords  or  axes.  If  the  charge  did  not 
settle  the  matter  (as  it  did  at  Glenfruin),  ai  general  meJee 
took  place  (as  at  The  Park,,  Blar-na-leine,  and  Mulroy),  and 
the  issue  was  seldom  long  in  doubt.  In  warfare  of  this  kind 
a  musket  did  noti  offer  any  very  distinct  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  bow.  A  miusket  was  a  heavy  weapo^n,  with  a 
short  range,  and  was  cumbersome  to'  reload.  A  bow  and  arrows 
were  of  negligible  weight  on  the  march,  were  of  no  great 
value,  and  could  be  replaced  very  easily.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  even  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
suggested  that  one  of  the  Scottish  regiments  should  carry  the 
bow  instead  of  thei  musket.  In  various  historic  encounters 
Highlanders  armed  with  the  ancient  weapons  of  the  Gael 
overcame  regular  soldiers  equipped  with  fire-arms  and 
baycnetsi.  When  the  fight  was  going  on,  the  chiefs  and  other 
leaders  took  their  risks  as  freely  as  their  men.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  contempt  a^nd  h^atred  which  Highlanders 
lavished  cn  the  Butcher  — Cumberland — was  probiably  hi3 
distant  location  during  thei  fight  at  Culloden. 

What,  one  may  well  ask,  was  the  size  of  a,  clan  array  on 
the  field  of  battle?  In  acoonnts  of  clan  battles  we  seldom 
get  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  numbers  engaged,  but  the 
number  of  old  castles,  and  the  other  signs,  show  that  in  the 
old  days  the  Highland  population  was  large. 

In  J.  A.  Robertson'si  '  Concise  Historical  Proofs''  one  finds 
some  interesting  figures,  quoted  from  varicns  sources.  The 
strength  of  the  clans  which  could  have  been  raised  for  the  Jaco- 
bite cause  in  1704  is  stated  thus :  — MacDonalds  1800,  Macpher- 
sions  700,  Mackenzies  of  Seaforth  1200,  MacLeods  700,  Frasers 
1000,  Roses  of  Kilravock  500,  Rosses  of  Balnagown  300, 
Grantsi  of  Balindalich  300,  Stewarts  of  Appin  200,  Farquhar-^ 
sons  700,  Chisholmsi  200,  and  so.  forth  ;  total,  10,700.  General 
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Wade's  statement  of  the  Highland  forces  whoi  were  out  for 
the  Pretender  in  1715  was  as  follows!: — Seiaforth  clans  3000, 
Macdonaldsi  of  Sleat  1000,  Glengarry  800,  Moidart  800,  Kep- 
poch  220,  Oamerons  800,  MacLeodsi  1000,  Gordons  1000,  Stew- 
arts of  Appin  400,  Kobertsons  ot  Struan  400,  Mackintoehest  and 
Farquharsons  800,  &c. — in  all,  14,140  men.  The  Campbells, 
Erasers,  Grants,  &c.,  "  believed  toi  be  well  aiffected  to  the 
Government,"  totalled  8000 — miaking  22,140  in  a.11.  These 
figures  were  mere  eatimiates,  of  course,  and  need  not  be  taken 
as  representing  the  total  possible  man-power  of  the  Highland 
counties. 

The  official  estimate  (usnally  credited  to'  Lord  President 
Forbes)  of  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  bronght  out  by 
Highland  chiefs'  -at  the  time  of  Prince  Charles'  Rising  is 
interesting  in  this  connection.  The  total  number  of  men  wae 
given  at  31,930,  including  800  Mackintoshes,  400  Mac- 
phersons,  500  MacLeansi,  200  MiacLachlans,  600  Stewarts, 
700  Macgregors  (surely  an  over-estimate),  3000  Athol  clans- 
men, 1300  Grantsi,  900  Frasers,  20O  Chisholms,  2500  Mao 
kenziee,  800  Mack  ays,  2330  MacDonalds!,  800  Camecrons,  and 
700  MacLeods,  The  Stuart  papers''  state  that  about 
12,000  properly  armeid  Highlanders  actually  toiok  the  field 
for  Prince  Charlesi,  and  that  those  on  the  Hanoverian  side  were 
nearly  equal  in  number.  It  seems  clear  that  from  the  earliest 
times  until  the  Highlandsi  became  the  prey  of  land  exploit ers 
who  were  permitted  to  regard  money-miaking  ae'  the  chief  end 
of  mani,  the  Northern  Counties  werei  inhabited  by  a  large 
population  whoi  found  a  sufficient,  though'  not  a  luxurious, 
living  in  regions  which  aire  now  to  a  great  extent  desolate. 

The  physical  endurance  of  the  clan  warriors  was  remark- 
able. Montrose's  men,  though  ill-supplied  with  food, 
marched  nearly  40  miles  through'  by-paths  among  the  snow- 
laden  mountains  oni  the  night  prior  toi  their  victory  at  Inver- 
lochy,  and  made  a  continuous  march  of  90  miles  in  their 
retreat  from  the  city  of  Dundee.  Parts  of  the  retreat  of 
Princei  Charles  from  Derby:,  pursued  by  several  armiesi  and  by 
cavalry,  provided  ai  test  of  stamina  which'  few  armies  could 
successfully  sustain  to-day.  Highland  armies*  marched  three 
abreasit. 

The  use:  of  horses  for  military  purposes  was  practically 
unknown.  Each  clansman  carried  his  own  food,  or  found  it 
Vv'hen  on  the  march.    The  purely  inter-clan  campaigns  were 
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short.  A  feiud — like  that  between  the  Macgregors  and  the 
Colquhouns,  or  between  the  M,acLean&  and  the  MacDonalds 
of  Dunnyveg — ^^might  go  on  for  years,  but  it  consisted  of  a. 
series  of  abort,  energetic  campaigns  of  a  few  days  duration. 
Consequently  the  Highland  soldiers  who  fought  under 
Montrose  and  Dundee  soion  grew  impatient  when  the  cam- 
paigns showed  signs  of  lasting  for  months.  They  were 
not  above  taiking  an  unauthorised  departure  from  the  banner 
of  a  causes  in  which  they  had  no  direct  or  immediate  concern, 
except  that  their  chiefs  had  persuaded  them  to  fight  for  it. 

Discipline  wasi  very  lax,  aoooirding  to  modern  standards. 
What  held  the  men  together  in  their  tribal  expeditions  was 
their  "  clannishness/'  as  we  now  call  it,  rather  than  a  hard 
and  fast  dominiaticni.  Each  revered  his  chief  as  the  repre- 
sentative ;and  upholder  of  thei  old  traditions,  and  as  the  man 
toi  whom  the  clain's  destiny  had  been  committed.  They  knew 
also  that  he  was|,  during  his  lifetime,  the  divider  of  the^  clan 
lands.  When  they  found  themselves  serving  under  a.  merely 
military  leader  they  chaifed  at  all  restraints.  Montrose  and 
Dundee  were  able,  with  some  successi,  to  realise  the  clansman's 
point  of  view.  They  adopteid  the  methods  of  the  clan  leaders, 
and  ruled  their  Highland  retainers  thro'Ugh  the  men's  own 
clan  officers.  When  Cblonel  Cannon,  after  Dundee's  death, 
thoiught  he  coiuld  enf  orce  ordinary  military  discipline,  he  very 
epeedily  learned  that  he  co'uld  not  do  so.  Miany  Highland 
companies  revolted  and  went  home;  they  were  not  prepared 
toi  accept  orders  from  a  mere  Cblonel. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  clan  warriors  to  the  people 
of  a  conquered  area?  They  certainly  believed  in  the  old 
war -ad  age,  The  spoils  to  the  victors.''  When  the  Munroe 
went  sotuth  toi  Strathardle,  about  1454,  to  avenge  an  insult  to 
the  Tutor  of  Foulis,  they  brought  north  with  them  the  cattle 
of  their  conquered  enemies,  and  incidentally  had  to  fight  at 
battle  with  the  Mackintoshes  neiair  the  modern  village  of 
Clachnaiharry,  a^s  the  result  of  disagreement  conioerning  the 
^'  road  collop  " — ^or  share  of  tihe  spoil — which  the  latter  clan 
should  get  for  permitting  the  captured  bestial  to^  traverse 
their  country.  The  MacDonalds  of  Clanranald  raided  the 
country  of  the  Grante  during  the  quarrel  that  culminated  at 
Blar-na-leine  in  1544.  The  MacDonalds  made  a  clean  sweep 
in  the  lands  of  Urquhart  of  Cromarty  prior  to'  the  Battle  of 
The  P'ark  about  1489.       Coll  of  the  Cows^'  was;  the  well- 
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justified  name  of  the  Keppoch  chief  who  carried  on,  a  bitt<©r 
feud  with  the  Mackintoshes  prior  to  Mulroy  in  1688.  The 
namea  of  other  raida  and  raiders  will  occur  to  any  student  of 
Highland  history.  It  doeis.  not  necesiSiarily  follow,  however, 
that  the  clansmen  were  fonder  of  other  people's'  cattle  than 
were  thei  men  lof  armies  generally,  or  that  cattle -lifting  was 
one  of  their  chief  sources  of  livelihood,  as  certain  consoioius 
and  unconscious  romancers  would  have  us  believe.  Prob- 
ahly  the  rounding  up  of  cattle  belonging  to  hostile 
clans  was  considered  a  very  reasonable,  and  even  commend- 
able, employment,  just  .ais  privateering  was  deemed  a  fair 
enough  profession  wheni  directed  against  Spain  and  France 
not  so  very  long  ago.  Doubtless  the  Highlands  produced 
outilaws.  and  robbers  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  did  other 
regions,  buti  there  is  noi  a,uthority  f  or  the  view  that  any  of  the 
well-known  clans  srubsisted,  even  tO'  a*  limited  extent,  on 
organised  pillage  in  time  of  peace.  Miany  of  the  Macgregore 
may  have  taken  to  criminal  methods  when  they  were  denied 
the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship  after  Glenfruin,  but  one 
cannot  regard  their  piosition  as  normal.  Thei  Lowland  con- 
ception of  Highland  character  wais  based  largely  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders  who  were  exploited  by  ambitioius 
soiuthern  leadersi  like  Montrose,  Dundee,  and  Prince  Cbarles, 
and  who  had  the  lax  regard  f  or'  the  rights  of  property  which 
prevails  in  somei  invading  armies,  even  in  our  own  time. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  conduct  of  clan  armies 
towards  the  lives  and  liberties  of  non-combatants,  we  find, 
on  the  whole,  that  they  did  not  practice  a  policy  of  fright- 
fulness.''  In  some  cases  we  have  records  of  crime  which  can- 
not be  condoned,  even  on  military  grounds.  The  smothering  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  cavei  of  Eigg  towards  the 
end  of  the  IGthi  century  was  an  oiutrage  which  cannot  be 
forgiveni.  There  are  at  least  three  traditions  concerning 
church -burnings,  when  congregations  are  said  to  have  been 
burned  to'  death  or  massacred  by  suddenly- arriving  enemies. 
If  these  traditions  are  based  on  fact,  the  perpetrators  must 
be  regarded  as  murderers,  not  warriors.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  such  events  took  place,  but  if  a  judicial  attitude 
is  to  be  maintained  in  dealing  with  Highland  history,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  maintained^  one  is  bound  to  refer  to^  the  exist- 
ence of  thesei  traditions.    Let  us  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
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the  traditional  basis  of  thei  best  known  of  them^ — the^  alleged 
cburch-burning  at  Kilchrist  oir  Cillecriosd  (near  Beauly) — 
has  been  toi  a  large  eixtent  destroyed  by  the  resiearches  of  Mr 
Kenneth  MacDonald  (Tris.  of  Gaielic  Society  of  Inverness, 
Vol.  XV.).  Let  us  also  remember  that  brutal  atrocities  were 
perpetrated  by  moe*t  armies  in  those  dayei,  and  that  even  the 
wiars  of  the  Covenantersi  were  disgraced  by  unnecessary  and 
wholesale  massacre©  -of  non-combatants  and  surrendered 
troopa.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  mian  who^  killed  some 
non-combatant  onlookers  lafter  the  battle  of  Glenfruin  wa» 
so  execrated  by  his  Macgregor'  clansmen  that  ever  after  he 
wa6  treated  as  a.  pariah — (see  Sir  Wm.  Fra^er's  Chiefs  of 
Colquhoun/'  pp.  198-9).  As  regards  outrages  upon  wom-sn, 
I  rejoice  toi  say  that  I  know  o^:^  no  single  instance  of  that  type 
of  crime  in  the  war  annals  oif  the  North,.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  record  of  maiming  or'  ill-using  ai  child.  There  may  have 
been  criminals  in  Highland  armies,  but  I  assert,  without  fear 
of  question,  that  the  general  ideas  of  chilvalry  which  prevailed 
among  fighting  clansmen  were  at  least  asi  high  as  those  held 
in  contemporary  armies  in  Britain  or  the  Continent.  If  any 
one  should  think  of  reminding  me^  of  the  treachery  associated 
with  the  massacresi  ati  Dunaverty  and  Glencoe',  I  disclaim  these 
events  ais  not  having  occurred  in  clan  warsi,  and  as  strength- 
ening, by  contrasti,  the  claims;  I  make  concerning  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  Highland  warriors  among  the  clansi. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  Irvinesi  of  Drum  and  thei  Mac- 
Leans  of  Duart  were  wont  toi  exchange  ciourtesies  from  time 
to  time  during  the  fifteenth  oentury.  Why  did  they  do  so? 
The  reason  was^  that  the  headei  of  these  families  met  in  per- 
sonal combat  at  the  Baittle  of  Harlaw  in  1411,  and  fought  90 
desperately  that  each  killed  the  other.  Among  barbarians 
this  might  have^  caused  a  blood-feud,  but  the  families  of  th© 
two  men  only  saw  reason  for  honouring  thei  memiory  of  the 
two  victimsi,  and  for  generations  their  successors  in  the  chief - 
ship  met  on  the  anniversary  of  thei  fight  and  exchanged  swords 
in  token  of  their  strangely- found  friendship.  We  read  that 
the  Chief  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Moidart  interceded  for  the 
life  of  MacLean  of  Ard,gour,  when  taken,  oaptive  at  thei  naval 
fight  in  The  Bloody  Bay  near  Tbhermory,  and  put  forward 
the  strange  but  chivalrous  pleai  that  if  Ardgour  were 
dead      there  would  be  noi  one  left  to  bicker  with,^'  thus 
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showing  that  he  would  have  appreciated  the  behest  of  a  poet 
of  our  own  day  (Sir  Henry  Newbolt) — 

"  To  honour,  while  you  strike  him  down, 
,The  fo'e  that  oomes  with  fearless  eyes.'' 

On  one  occasion  one  of  the  Lamonts  killed  a  son  of  a  Mac- 
gregor  chief  in  a.  wayside  quarrel.  The  wrongdoer  was  pur- 
sued by  some  Macgregora,  and,  when  nearly  oaught,  sought 
help  from  an  old  gentleman,  and  received  a  promise  of 
sanctuary.  Soon  it  was  ascertained  that  this  benefactor  was 
the  father  of  the  dead  lad.  But  he  had  given  his  word,  and 
he  kept  it,  according  to  the  honourable  traditioni  of  the  North. 
Next  day  he;  conducted  his  guest  to  the  borders  of  his  domain 
and  informed  him  that  he  could  gOi  in  safety,  but  that  for 
the  future  his  life  must  be  protected  by  his  own  sword  alone. 
In  later  days  the  Lamonts  more^  than  repaid  the  debt  of 
gratitude  they  owed  to  thei  Maicgregor  chief.  (See  Statis- 
tical Account/'  1845:  Parish  of  Dunoon).  Were  these  the 
methods  of  a  barbarous  race  ?  In  Highland  story  there  axe 
few  morei  bitter  pages  than  thoso  thati  record  thei  events  of 
the  feud  between  the  MaciLeans  of  Duart  aiud  the  Mac- 
Donalds  of  Islay ;  yet  when  the  latter  clan  was  beset  by  the 
Campbells,  the  MacLeans  camei  to  the  rescue.  When  the 
army  of  Prince  Charles  wais  passing  near  the  Lothian  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  the  Prince  became  apprehensive 
lest  thei  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe  who  weire  in  his>  army  might 
wreak  upon  the  person  or  property  of  thi©  family  of  Stair  a 
belated  vengeance  for  the  Glencoie  masisacre  of  1692.  The 
Glencoe  men  became  aware  of  the  Prince's  fears,  and  were 
so  enraged  that  he  should  think  them  capable  of  such  conduct 
that  only  special  appeals  and  apologies  prevemtod  their  imme- 
diate repudiation  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  From  an  unex- 
pected quatrter  wei  find  a  high  compliment  to  the  Gaels :  ' '  The 
Highlanders,  whom  more  savage  nations  called  savagei,  carried 
in  the  outward  expression  of  their  manners  the  politeness,  of 
Courts,  without  their  vices',  andj  in  their  bosoms,  the.  high 
points  of  honour  without  its  follies'  "  (Dalrymple's  Memoirs). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Kings  and  Courtiers  of  Edinburgh 
were  about  the  last  persons  to  whom  Highlanders  would  have 
gone  for  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  Noblesse 
ohlirje.    In  1427  James  I.  summoned  thei  Llighland  chiefs  to 
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Inverness,  where  he  was  holding  a  Parliament.  They  obeyed 
the  summons  in  good  fiaiith,  but  many  of  them  were  arrested 
on  arrival.  Twoi  were  beheaded  and  the  rest  were  imprisoned. 
In  1540  King  James  V.  perfoTmed  a  similar  feat,  inviting 
many  chiefs  (including  the  chief  of  my  own  clan)  to  go  to  the 
fleet  in  which  he  was  visiting  the  Western  Isles,  and  then 
clapping  them  under  hatehes  until  they  gave  hostages  for 
future  subseirvience,  lOir  chose  to  languish  in  soiuthern  jails. 
The  men  of  the  North  did  not  readily  f  orget  these  events  and 
others  of  .a  similar  chiairaete(r^  though  not  attempted  on  so 
largei  a  scale.  These  facts  should  mot  be  forgotten  when 
ignorant  people  represent  our  ancestors  ■as  a  lawless  race . 
They  had,  too  often,  the  best  of  reasions  for'  regarding  the 
law  as  a  mere  instrument  oif  tyranny.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  dispeace  in  the  North  was  the  Government's 
attempts!  to  enforce  the  feudal  systeml,  which  in  so  many  idiistricts 
was  regarded  ais  an  alien  and  hateful  regime.  Thus  a  line>  of 
conduct  which  wa^s  patriotic  in  the  glens  looked  rebellious  and 
lawless  in  the  capital.  Seen  in  his  lown.  home  country,  the 
clansman  wia^  usually  a  miore  impressive  figure  than  when 
described  in  the  literature  of  Edinburgh.  In  1688  William 
Sachaverell,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  presumably 
was  la  m,an  of  affairs,  visiteid  Mull  on  one  of  the  many 
treasure-hunts  for  the  Armada  ship  Florida.''  In  1702  he 
published  an  acconnt  of  his  experiences..  During  my  stay," 
he  says,  'M  generally  observed  the  men  to  be  large-bodied, 
sto'ut,  subtle,  active,  patient  of  cold  and  hunger.  There 
appeared  in  all  their  actions  a.  certain  generous  air  of  free^- 
diom,  and  contempt  of  those  triflesi,  luxury  and  ambition, 
which  we  so  servilely  creep  after.  They  bound  their  appe- 
tites by  their  necessities,  and  their  happiness  consists,  not  in 
having  much,  but  in  coveting  little.  The  women  seem  to 
have  the  same  sentiments  ^dth  the  men ;  though  their  habits 
(dresses)  were  mean,  and  they  had  not  our  so-rt  of  breeding, 
yet  in  many  of  them  there  was  a  natural  beauty  and  a  grace- 
ful modesty  which,  never  fails  of  attracting.  .  .  .  Perhaps  no 
nation  goesi  better  armed,  and  I  assure  you  they  will  handle 
them  with  bravery  and  dexterity,  especially  the  sword  and 
target,  as  our  veterane  regiments  fonnd  to  their  cost  at  Gille- 
crankie.'' 

These  observations  deal  with  the  last  days  of  the'  clan 
period,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  main  they  are  not  inappli- 
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cable  to  th©  whole  of  it.  Yet  the  clans,  had  their  wars,  in 
which  bloiod  was  freely  spilt.  How  did  these  wars  originate  I 
Let  mei  give  a.  few  facts,  and  then  proceed  toi  draw  somo 
reasonablei  inferences.  The  faymons  fight  at  The  Park,  near 
Strathpeffer,  about  1489,  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  fol- 
lowing the  forfeiture  of  the  Earldom  of  Ross  in  1476,  and  is 
said  by  one  aoco'unt  toi  have  hiad  its  immediate  cause  in  a 
gross  insult  by  the  Mackenzies  to  a  MacDonald  lady  who 
had  married  a  Miackenzie.  Thei  MacLean- Cameron  feud 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  its  origin  in  an  earlier 
grant  to  the  MacLeans  of  Coll  by  Alexander,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  of  certain  Cameron  lands  (Hugh  MacDonald 's  MS.,  and 
"  History  of  the  Camerons  The  MacDonalds  of  Sleat 

had  a  bitter  feud  with  the  MacLeods  of  Harris  in  the  16th 
century  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  17th,  arising  out  of  the 
disputed  possession  of  the  lands  of  TVouterneiss  (Trotternish), 
of  which  the  former  claimed  immemorial  possession,  but  to 
which  the  MacLeods  procured  a  Charter  under  the  Great  Seal 
in  1498  (Reg.  of  Great  Seal,  xiii.,  305).  The  battle  of  Blar- 
na-leine,  between  the  MacDonalds  of  Clan  Ranald  and  the 
Frasersi,  Grants,  &c.,  had  its' origin  in  the  kidnapping  of  the 
Clan  Ranald  Chief  by  King  James  V.  in  1540.  The  Frasers 
supported  a  man  whom  the  MacD'onalds  regarded  as  a.  usurp- 
ing chief,  and  when  the  real  one  (John,  Moidartach)  returned, 
a  series  of  campaigns  resulted,  culminating  in  the  bloody  con- 
flict at  Blar-na-leine  (Kinlochlochy)  in  1544  (Gordon's 
''Family  of  Sutherland)/'  p.  109;  MS.  ''History  of  the 
Frasers  in  Advocates'  Library,  &c.).  The  civil  war  among 
the  MacLeans  in  1561,  with  its  aftermath  in  1596,  arose  from 
the  claim  of  thei  MacLeans  of  Coll  to  independence  as  regards 
their  former  allegiance  to  MacLean  of  Duart,  in  respect  that 
Coll  now  held  his  landsi  direct  from  the  Crown  under  a 
feudal  title.  The  long  land  bloody  feud  between  the  Mac- 
Donalds  of  Islay  and  the  MacLeans  of  Duart  originat.ed  in 
rival  claims  to  the  Rhinns  of  Islay,  founded  on  disputed 
feudal  claims.  The  Stewart-Caimpbell  feud — which  lasted  in 
one  form  or  another  for'  200  year  si — ^originated  in  the  murder 
of  Campbell  of  Calder,  a,s  the  result  of  a  political  conspiracy 
in  which  John  Stewart  of  Appin  and  other  Highland  chiefs 
were  implicated.  The  bitter  quarrel  between  the  Colquhouns 
and  Clan  G-regor,  which  preceded  the  latter 'si  victory  at 
Glenfruin,  near  Loch  Lomondside,  in  160i3,  isi  said  to  have 
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had  its  origin  in  reprieal&  by  the  Maegregors  for  the  hanging 
by  the  Colquhouns  of  two'  Macgregors  who,  through  hunger, 
became  sheep- stealers  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  that 
date.  The  dispute  between  the  MacDonalds  of  Glengarry 
and  the  M'aickenzies  of  Kintail,  which  lasted  into  the  17th 
century,  wa&  a  territorial  one,  connected  with  the  disputed 
ownership  of  certain  lands  in  Wester  Koss.  The  alleged 
Church -burning  at  Cillecriosd,  if  it  did  take  place,  was  an 
episode  of  this  contest.  The  Mackintoshee  and  Miacdonaids 
of  Keppoch  werei  at  einmity,  and  on  various  occasions  at  war, 
in  connection  with  the  disputed  ownership  of  certain  lands  in 
Lochaber  v/hichi  had  always  been  inhabited  by  Keppoch 's 
men,  but  to  which  the  Mackintoshes  had  feudal  title-deeds. 
As  recently  as  the  year  1688  this  quarrel  was  fought  out  in  the 
battle  at  Mulroy,  when  Coll  of  thei  Cows  defeated  the  Mac- 
kintoshes— a,nd  fought  the  last  of  all  clan  battles. 

Such  were  the  causesi  of  some  of  the  chief  clan  wars  on 
record.  I  have  taken  thesei  instances  at  random.  To  what 
conclusion  do  these  record©  lead  us?  Can  anyone  seriously 
suggest  that  these  wars  were  less  justifiablei,  or  less  explicable, 
according  to  the  ordinary  statndards  of  human  conduct,  than, 
let  us  say,  the  various  wars  waged  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  No  doubt  wiseir  men  than  our  High- 
land ancestors  could  have  settled  all  these  quarrels  without 
hia^cking  each  other  with  claymoreis.  But  ca,n  admirers  of 
modern  forms  of  Imperialism  and  militiarism  afford  toi  point  the 
finger  of  scorni  at  the  warring  G^aels.  and  call  them  barbarians? 
On  the  contrary,  the  clans,  who'  at  times  hated  each  other  as 
heartily,  as  blindly,  and  as  "  patriotically  as  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  havei  been  much  more 
expeditious  than  the  great  nations  in  substituting  legal  and 
social  arbitraments  for  those  of  the  sword.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  frequently  the  cause  of  clan  quarrels  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  aai  area  which  belonged  to  one  clan  by  racial 
possession  had  become  the  feudal  property  of  another  by  mere 
legal  convention.  In  this  respect,  aind  in  many  respects,  the 
history  of  the  Highland  clans  might  form  a  very  important 
branch  of  study  for  those  who  some  day  will  have  to  settle 
the  problems  raised  by  the  present  European  War.  The 
lesson  of  clan  history,  and  also  of  European  history,  is  shortly 
this — ^that  every  social  unit  which  does  not  own  its  own  soil, 
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and  choose  its  own  destiny,  is,  and  must  always  be,  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  danger  to  the  general  peace. 

Such  ia  a  brief  survey  of  the  clan  period  in  the  Highlands 
— a  period  of  which,  with  all  its  tragedies,  we  have  no  reason 
to  feel  ashaimed.  Our  ancestors  were  not  merely  a  fighting 
race ;  they  werei  a  miamly,  and  in  some  respects  a,  noble,  race, 
worthy  of  better'  treatment  tham  the  British  ntation  has 
thought  fit  for  them,  worthy  of  a  happier  fate  than  evicting 
chiefs  and  allien  landlords  have  provided  for  them.  Let  us 
see  to  it  thiat  the  valour  of  Highlanders  from  the  homeland, 
and  from  thei  Colonies  toi  which  their  ancestors  wore  driven, 
shall  not  go  unrewarded,  and  that  our  Highland  counties 
shiall  again  become  the  home  of  a  great  race,  numerous, 
pros|>erous,  and  free. 
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^ith  Gompiitnents  from 
Da  via  ITo  llfokay. 
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